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ABSTRACT 

The hypothesis of this Canadian study was that 
attitudes toward authority of French-English bilinguals would differ 
from the attitudes of French and English unilinguals toward 
authority. Student subjects responded to questionnaires using Likert 
scales to measure hostility, acceptance, anxiety, and neutrality 
toward authority. Analysis of variance indicates that French 
Canadians hold attitudes which are more hostile toward authority than 
English Canadians, while English Canadians tend to hold attitudes 
which are more anxious toward authority than French Canadians. 
Results also lend partial support to the research hypothesis which 
predicted that the attitudes of bilinguals toward authority would 
differ from those of both the French Canadian and English Canadian 
unilinguals. (Author/RN) 
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BILINGUAL ATTITUDES TOWARDS AUTHORITY: A CANADIAN STUDY 


Wallace Lambert (1967) reported that English speaking students 
began to experience a feeling of anomie as their competence in French 
increased, especially after they began to think and dream in French. 
Lambert's findings raise several questions concerning the influence of 
language on personality, in general, and on attitudes, in particular. 
This study addresses itself to the attitudinal consequents of language, 
in general, and bilingualism, in particular. 

The study tests the hypothesis that the attitudes of bilinguals 
in French and English will differ from the attitudes of French uni- 
linguals and English unilinguals. The theory and research supporting 
this hypothesis energes from the social, emotional, and cognitive 
relations of language and attitudes. A discussion of the parameters 
of the relationship between language and attitudes follows definitions 
of the dependent and independent variables of the study. 


Attitudes 
“An attitude is an enduring organisation of motivational, enotion- 
al, perceptual, and cognitive processes with respect to the individual's 
world " (Kretch 4 Crutchfield, 1948, p. 152). Operationally, researchers 
have defined attitudes as responses to an interviewer's questions, 
responses to paper and pencil teste, and readings on GSR. machines. 
This study defines attitudes as responses on a Likert type scale. 


Several social and demographic variables influence attitudes: 
ethnic identification (Harding, Proshansky, Kutner, & Chein, 1968), 
social class (Cavan, 1964), religion (Glock and Stark, 1965), and 
language (Brazeau, 1961). Foousing on language as antessdent to 
attitudes, Raymond Crist (1968) argues that language builds certain 
attitudes into people, both in terns of the cultural implications of the 
origin of one’s native tongue and in terns of the language patterns 
reflected in their conceptual structure. Crist’s view of language and 
attitudes relates to John Carroll's definition of language. 


Language 
John Carroll defines language asi 
a structural system of arbitrary vocal sounds 
and sequences of sounds which is used, or can 
be used in interpersonal conmunication by an 
aggregation of human beings, and which rather 
exhaustively catalogues the things, events, and 
processes in the human enviroment. (1953, p. 10) 
This definition implies the social, emotional, and cognitive nature 
of language. That language can be used in interpersonal communication 
by an aggregation of human beings reflects its social nature and 
implies an emotional dimension. That language catalogues the things, 
events, and processes in the human enviroment reflects ite cognitive 
nature. It follows that language group nenbers should hold attitudes 
which aid their functional, emotional, and cognitive integration 
integration to the language comunity. In other words, the attitudes 
of French Canadians should aid their functional, emotional, and 
cognitive integration into the French Canadian community as the 


attitudes of English Canadians should aid their functional, emotional, 


and cognitive integration into the English Canadian community. The 


following paces review the theory and research relating to language 
and attitudes in order to predict the attitudes of bilinguals 


whose languages and attitudes auat integrate them into two language 


conmnunities. 


Language and Attitudes : 

Both language and attitudes serve instrumental and integrative 
functions and it follows that the functions served by the French 
person's attitudes and language might differ from the function served 
by the English person's attitudes and language. Kats (1960) argues 
that attitudes can serve utilitarian (instrumental) functions and 
Smith, Bruner, and White (1956) posit the social adaptation (integ- 
rative) function of attitudes. In like fashion, Leabert (1967) points 
out the fact that language can serve the instrumental goal of getting 
ahead in one's occupation as well as the integrative function of 
gaining acoeptance in one's language —— Consequently, the 
social attitudes of the French person should differ from the social 
attitudes of the English person as their respective attitudes 
serve to integrate them into differing social, familial, occupational, 
and, in soe cases, religious patterns. Braseau (1961), Auclair and 
Read (1969), and Ryan (1972) have shown that the attitudes of French 
and English Canadians do, indeed differ. 

The attitudes of the bilingual should also serve inetrusental 
and integrative functions in respect to the two language communities 
to which the bilingual belongs. Thus, the attitudes of the French- 


English bilingual integrates him into two comnunities whose attitudes 
differ fron each other. It would follow that the attitudes of the 
French-English bilingual would reflect attitudinal components of 

each language group. 

The same conclusion follows from the emotional correlation of 
language and attitudes. Hughes (1971) points to the relationship of 
language to the emotional connotations of nationalism and nationalistic 
attitudes possess ernotional components by definition. It follows 
that the emotional dimensions of attitudes held by French Canadians 
might differ from the emotional dimensions of attitudes held by English 
Canadians especially in light of nationalistic and separatistic 
sentiment. The bilingual should understand if not experience the 
enotional correlates of his two language groups and his attitudes 
should lie between the emotional boundaries of attitudes represented 
by his two language groups. 

A similar prediction emerges from a Whorfian notion which holds 
that the cognitive part of attitudes differ among speakers of differing 
languages. The Whorfian position holds that one's cognitive structure 
reflects the patterns of one's language and since different languages 
possess different patterns, the speakers of those languages should 
encode information in different ways (Fishman, 1966). As attitudes 
possess different cognitive characteristics ty definition, the cognitive 


parts of attitudes should 4iffer between language groups. Thus, the 
cognitive pattern of the bilingual should reflect both of his languages. 
One nay conclude that the attitudes of the bilingual should 

aid his functional, emotional, and cognitive integration into the two 


language communities to which he belongs. 


Hypothesis 
A consideration of the functional, emotional, and cognitive 
dimensions of language and attitudes in respect to bilingualisa 
leads to the following hypot'ssis: 
The attitudes towards authority of French-English bilinguals 


| 
1” vill differ from the attitudes of French and Englieh unilinguals 
towards authority. 
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Methodology 
Respondents 

The eighty-seven respondents were enroled in undergraduate summer 
session courses in the humanities, social sciences, and education at the 
Universite de Quebec, McGill University, and Loyola of Montreal. Most 
respondents were engaged in full time occupations and, thus, were only 
part-time students. 

Each respondent categorised hinsslf according to his linguistic 
orientation and the twenty nine bilingual respondents reported equal 
ease with French and English at the tine of response. The twenty-nine 
French respondents emerged from. French speaking homes, spoke French 
as their first language, spoke French with the greatest ease at the 
tine of resronse, and identified thenselves with French Canadians. The’ 
twenty-nine English respondents emerged from English speaking hones, 
spoke English as their first language, spoke English with the greatest 
ease at the tine of response, and identified thenselves with English 
Canadians. The French and English unilinguale were matched with the 
bilinguals on both religion and socio-economic class background. 


Research Instrument 

Each respondent completed a 24 item Likert type scale desiged 
to measure three affective dimesnions of attitudes towards authority; 
attitudes of hostility, attitudes of acceptance, and attitudes of 
anxiety. The scale emerged in a two step process simultaneously in 
French and in English. Four bilingual Canadians served as translators 
and ninety subjects drawn from the research population responded to the 
two sets of developmental questionnaires. 

Developmental questionnaire #1. Sixty respondents completed the 
first set of developmental questionnaires which anked respondents to 
judge the intensity of the affective attitudinal connotation of 120 
items divided into four sete of thirty. The four sete contained itens 
perceived to be either hostile, accepting, anxious, and neutral (these 
later served as the buffer dimension on the final scale) in affective 
attitudinal connotation towards authority. Each item was a declarative 
sentence refer-ing to authority developed from authority oriented 
sentence stens used by Lindgren and Lindgren (1956) and Sallery and 
Lindgren (1966). ‘The respondents followed instructions and categorized 
each of the thirty accepting, hostile, anxious, and neutral itens into 
five categories: a) does not possess the affective attitudinal connotation, 
b) possesses the connotation, c) possesses a slight amount of the 
connotation, d) possesses quite an amount of the connotation, and 
e) possesses an extrene amount of the connotation. For exazple, 
the respondents categorised the following hostile statenent into 
the five categories: 


1. Politicans are undependable. 


not hostile 
hostile 

slightly hostile 
quite hostile 
extrenely hostile 
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Thus, each of the thirty French respondents categorised 120 itens and 
each of the thirty English respondents categorised 120 itens. 

The ten items in each of the four sets of thirty which scored 
highest on attitudinal intensity in both French and English were chosen 
to be further tested in a second set of developmental questionnaires. 

Developmental Questionnaire # 2. The forty itens on the second 
set of developmental questionnaires contained the four sete of ten 
statenents rated as the most hostile, accepting, anxious, and neutral 
in affective attitudinal connotation towards authority. This set 
of questionnaires was designed to check the ability of the itens 
tc measure the respective attitudinal dimensions. 

The respondent followed instructions to categorise each of the 
40 randomized items into one of four affective dimensions which in his 
perception the statement represented. Each item assumed the following 
general form: 

1. I am speechless around law officers. 
hostile 
accepting 
anxious 
neutral 
Test itens which the respondents scored in the predicted manner with 
a frequency of 66.67% or higher were chosen for the research instrument. 
Of the 24 items on the final scale, seven neasured attitudes of hostility 
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TABLE I 


ANOVA OF BILINGUAL, FRENCH UNILINGUAL, AND ENGLISH UNILINGUAL GROUP 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS AUTHORITY 


SOURCE MEAN SQUARE DF F RATIO P 

HOSTILITY 3.2111 2 0.1819 nsd. 

ACCEPTANCE 16.2999 2 1.8333 nsd, 

ANXIETY 109.7333 2 4.9441 0,01 
TABLE 2 


SCHEFFE'S T TEST FOR BETWEEN BILINGUAL AND FRENCH GROUPS, BILINGUAL 
AND ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH GROUPS ON ATTITUDES OF ANXIETY 
TOWARDS AUTHORITY 


GROUPS SCHEFFE'S T ALPHA 

* 
BILINGUAL-FRENCH 5.639 4.19 
BILINGUAL-ENGLISH 0.070 I.38 


ENGLISH-FRENCH 9.057 7.56 


towards authority, seven measured attitudes of acceptance towards 


authority, seven measured attitudes of anxiety towards authority, and 
three served as buffers. 


Procedure 

The researcher with the help of the class professor passed 
out the research instrunent prior to the lecture and summarised the 
letter of introduction which preceded the attitude scale. 

The responses to the five option Likert type attitude scale 
were scored from strongly agree (1) to strongly disagree (5) for 
each item and each respondent. The results were treated cumulatively 
for each attitude dimension and each subject yielding a range of seven 
to 35 on the hostility, acceptance, and anxiety dimensions of the scale. 
The resulting dependent scores were analysed by neans of analysis of 
variance techniques. A t test was used for date snooping (Scheffe's t) 


Results 

The results lend partial support to the research hypothesis 
which predicted that the attitudes of bilinguals towards authority 
would differ from the attitudes of French Canadian unilinguals and 
those of English Canadian unilinguals. Significant differences between 
these groups appear on attitudes of anxiety towards authority al- 
though none appear on attitudes of hostility and acceptance towards 
authority (insert Table 1 about here). More specifically, attitudes 
of anxiety held by bilinguals differ significantly fren the attitudes 
of anxiety held by French Canadians but not from the attitutes of 
anxiety held by English Canadians (insert Table 2 about here). 


Discussion 


The results of this study suggest that the attitudes of bilinguals 


differ from the attitudes of unilinguals although, in sone cases, the 


difference does not reach significance. One may explain the significant 
differences between bilinguals and French unilinguals on attitudes 

of anxiety by arguing that the functional, emotional, and cognitive 
bases of bilingual's attitudes differs from the corresponding hases 

of the attitudes of French uniiinguals. The lack of significance 
between the attitudes of bilinguals and English Canadians suggeste 

that the functional, emotional, and cognitive bases of the attitudes 

of bilinguals does not differ from the corresponding bases of the 
attitudes of English Canadians. The relation of the attitudes of 


bilinguals to English Canadians takes on new relevance when one 


realizes that 24 of the 29 bilinguals spoke French as their first 
language. The lack of significance between the two groups plus 

the fact that the najority of the bilinguals spoke French as their 
first language suggests the oxistance of a significant trend on the 
part of bilinguals towards the English language group attitudinal 


structure at least in respect to attitudes of anxiety towards 


authority. The same trend holds (in a non-significant fashion) 

if one analyses the means of the bilinguals, English unilinguals, 

and French unilinguals in respect to attitudes of acceptance towards 
authority (bilinguals % = 15.8333; English unilingual: % = 16.1333; 
and French unilingual: %= 14.7333). This trend fails, however, if 
one enalyees the neans of the attitudes of hostility towards authority 
(bilinguals % = 23.2333) English: % = 23,8000) and Frenchs X = 23.2333) 


The analyses of the means also reveals that the attitudes of 
French-English bilinguals fall between the attitudes of French and 
Englieh unilinguale as predicted in the review of literature. Thus, 
the mean of the bilinguals on attitudes of anxiety towards authority 
falls between the mean of the French and English respondents (bilingual: 


X = 21.2000; French: x © 24.3333; and English: % © 20.8666)¢ the mean 
of the bilinguals on attitudes of aessptance toverds authority does 
likewise (see paragraph above); however, the mean of bilinguals on 
attitudes of hostility towards authority is identical to the mean of 
the French language unilinguals. ‘The bilinguals and French unilinguals 
hold attitudes which are more hostile (non-significantly) towards 
i.athority than English unilinguals. The results lead non-significant 


support to prior research which has reported that French Canadians 
hold attitudes of greater hostility towards authority than English 
Canadians (Braseau, 19615 Malo, 1968; Ryan, 1972). The fact that the 
mean of the bilinguals falls on the nean of the French unilingue|s 
in respect to attitudes of hostility towards authority suggests that 
this dimension of their attitudes reflects the French background 

of the najority of the bilinguals. 


Conclusion 
The anomie experienced by bilinguals may relate to the social 
peyohological differences which accompany learning a second language 
and this study hes denonstrated that the social psychological attitudes 
of bilinguals do differ fron the attitudes of wnilinguals in respect 
to anxiety tovexds authority. ‘The results, in most instances, 
follow the predicted trend and the lack of significance may follow 
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either the control of religion and é0clo-economic class variables 
or the poor operationalization of bilingualism and unilingualisa. 
In respect tc the second factor, the permeability of the language 
group categories especially in relation to the French-bilingual 
and the English-bilingual groupings follows fron the fact that 
most residents of Quebec have studied the second language either 
in highschool] or college. Thus, few pure unilinguals exist in the 
province and this fact mitigated against significance. 

Future research nay focus on two interrelated dimensions of 
the social psychology of bilingualisa; the characteristics of the 
bilingual's personality as compared to the unilingual's personality 
and the influence of bilingualier on listeners. The first dimension 
demands research such as that done above with greater attention paid 
to the operationalisation of the language group categories. The 
social psychology of the bilingual may be consequent to the reactions 
of others to his s,eech patterns in terns of stereotypes and 
credibility reactions. This type of of research has profound 
implication for intergroup communications. 
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